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THE FIRST FIVE YEARS 


The reception of the first issue of the Annual Transactions 
by many members of the Society was coupled with regret that there 
was no published record of the earlier years of the Society, and 
it is hoped that these brief notes will help to supply this need. 

A group of ten enthusiasts met at the Museum on 20th June, 
1947, when F.C.Rimington was elected chairman and T.L.Gwatkin, 
Curator of the Scarborough Museum, was asked to act as secretary. 
They resolved to form an Archaeological Society, and received 
further encouragement by the attendance of over eighty persons 
at a public meeting and exhibition which was arranged at the 
Public Library on 19th September, 1947. 

The first accounts of active field work were given to the 
Society by J.G.Scott who reported on 'The excavations at Seamer 
Gravel Pits,' and by J.A.W.Moore who read a paper on ‘'The 
ex Cavatian of a Mesolithic Site in the Vale of Pickering, near 
Flixton. ' 

It had been hoped that the link with the past might be 
preserved by affiliation to the Scarborough Philosophical and 
Archaeological Society, but by 1948 the Society had become 
established as an independent organization. During the winter 
months regular fortnightly meetings were held for lectures and 
aT eeuaruns , and members were encouraged to make reports on. 
tveie own discoveries and observations. 


The first guest speaker to address the Society was 


D.M.Waterman, Keeper of Archaeology of the Yorkshire Museum, 
who on 22nd February, 1948 spoke on 'The Roman Occupation of 
Britain.' Other distinguished archacologists who visited the 
‘Society: during the 1948-49 session were A.L.Armstrong who 
lectured on 'The Upper Paleolithic in Northern England,' and 
C.W.Phillips, Archaeology Officer of the Ordnance Survey. who 
gave muéh valuable advice on the subject of 'Field’ Archaeology.' 

In the spring of 1949 began our active association with 
the University of Hull, when .S.Brookes, Reader in Medieval 
History, gave 'A Course of six lectures on Anglo-Saxon England.' 
Lecture Courses arranged in association with the University 
have become an annual event. They have provided a constant 
stimulus and inspiration, and have attracted. many new members 
to the Society: - 

During the next three sessions .the .lecture courses were 
given by F.2.Pearson who traced the story of Yorkshire from the 
time of the Romans to the Middle Ages. Few members failed to 
attend meetings of the Society when he was the speaker, for he 
shared with us not only the fruits of his own. study but also 
his enthusiasm and love of the past. 

*- Lectures were given during the spring sessions by members 
‘and visiting speakers on subjects ranging from ‘Paleolithic Art! 
to 'An Eighteenth Century Correspondence,' and. in the applic- 
ation to archaeological research of such diverse methods as 


'Dowsing' and 'Air Photography.' 
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A steady increase in membership ah ei the under- 
taking of more ambitious projects of excavation, field work 
and cave research, which will be the subject of detailed 
reports in the Annual Transactions and Proceedings of the 


Society. 


THE OLD QUAKER asebsed ooltalle Easy FARNDALE| 
Ne sl es Best. 
/ 

In the year 1675, the sited: of Friends decided to buy 
some land in Farndale for use as a burial eroun ds The site 
chosen is about three miles North of Kirby Moorside on the old 
road to Farndale near the bridge over the River Dove at Lowna. 
It was intended to serve the district from Bilsdale to Rosedale, 
but other grounds were in use a little later. One at Kirby 
Moorside was in use in 1691, and another at Laskill, Bilsdale, 
in 1737. The local authority in charge of here burial grounds 
is the Pickering and Hull Monthly Meeting of the Society of 
Friends. | 

The Lowna ground is situated on the wooded side of the 
valley not far from the bank of the River Dove. A fine stone 
wall about five feet six inches in height and from eighteen to 
twentyfour inches thick, with a wider coping, surrounds an area 
of approximately five hundred square yards. Heavy stone gate- 
posts twelve inches square afford entry through an oaken gate 
on the east wall. On the same side is fixed a metal plaque 
bearing the following inscription ;- 

" THE RELIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS ( QUAKERS ) 
LOWNA BURIAL GROUND. BETWEEN THE YEARS 1675 AND 1837 
THERE WERE BURIED HERE 114 FRIENDS." 
This pleque is dated 1954 in the left-hand lower corner. 


It replaces a wooden one which is now lying against the wall 


Lo" Wiest 


below. | Above the plaque is an extra large stone in the coping 
of the wall. This has the date 1800 carved in large. figures. 
Presumably this records the year when the present wall was built. 
Originally the burial ground would be surrounded by.a very modest 
wall or even a fence. 

Within the enclosure there is no definite mound of earth 
to indicate any individual grave. The whole area.is covered 
with accumulated humus from the trees and shrubs which have 
been planted or have since grown there. The trees, some of the 
beeches measure twelve feet in girth, presumably were planted 
in or near the corners of the area and at definite points, but 
it is reasonable to suppose that in the.course of time other 
seeds have taken root and flourished for there are now two 
sycamores, one oak, one ash, two holly and one larch in 
addition to the beech trees. 

It was not rite for the Friends te allow stones to 
be erected to mark the site of any grave without permission of 
the Monthly Meeting. It has been recorded that on two occasions 
stones were erected without the necessary permission, and they 
were removed. They were handed over to the stonemason in charge 
of wall repairs etc., with orders to deal with them as he wished. 
It is possible that parts of them are now forming the coping on 
the surrounding wall. 

This wall has been kept in repair after damage by animals 
and falling trees; it is now in excellent condition. 

At the time of recent examination, it was noticed that | 
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there was no sign of a Meeting faiee aver having been at Lowna.’ 
It has since been learned Pre tthe Meenis Meetings originally 
were held in eyed houses, and Ler enous 1690-1700 they were 
held at Hutton-le-Hole and Kirby oratde: when premises were 
built at these places. It was rather an unusual Meeting to 
have two places of attendance. Wher the premises at Kirby |” 
Moorside required repairs in 1791 (this was referred to once as 
'rebuilding'), the heetine was held at Hutton-le-Hole for about. 
six months. After that date the promises at RUE tonne cHeye were 
only used ety cine es ‘The property was sold in oes and has 
since been woe as a private house. 

The ages of’ the Friends buried in the Lowna ground were 


not recorded before 1787. Concerning those buried after that 


date we have the following information :- 


Mey Age. , Number. 
Infants and eperes* Ms 
20 to 30 years | ‘ | 1 
31 to 40 Re Nee 3 
41 to 50 " 3! 


51 to COm nt 


Gretaaror.) | ipa 
aoe euch amine Mic: 


Over 80. * } 4 
These people had lived es 5 wide area; Aa Sane trem Farndale, 
19 from Hutton-le-Hole, il from iste Meorerde. 7 from Gillamoor, 
2 from Bilsdale, 2 from Lastingham, 2 from Spaunton and 4 from 
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ec hen parts.' Probably the remainder came from nearby in 
Farndale. 

It was not the custom of the Friends in this area to enter 
the occupation of the deceased, but there is little doubt that 
most of the men could have been entered as farmers or farm — 
workers. From about 1780 to 1830, there was much linin weaving 
done in the Hutton-le-Hole and Kirby Moorside districts, but it 
is not known whether it was done in Farndale. From the church 
records kept at Lastingham, where the occupations are given, 
‘we find a few carpenters, many stonemasons, a few millers, 
butchers,etc., but there are no Quaker details. 

It is recorded that a certain Margaret Baker who ‘died in 
1712, in her will expresses the wish to be buried at Lowna. 
After leaving various bequests to her two sons, Thomas and 
William Baker, and her four daughters Isbel Duel, Barbary Car, 
Elisbeth Person and Sarah Hankuk, she remembers also her four 
'grandchilder,' to three of whom she leaves ‘one hive of bees or 
twelve shillings,' while to her grandchild John Baker of 
Farndale she bequeths one shilling ! Thomas Baker died in 1718, 
and was buried at Lowna. The Baker family was a large one and 
widely spread over north-east Yorkshire. In 1824 some of the 
family had emigrated to America. 

Today the Quaker burial ground at Lowna is approached by 
following the path from the road at Lowna, crossing the Harland 
Beck by the footbridge, and following the path on the moor side 
of the stone wall. Various wild flowers line the path until it 
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enters an area of bracken, and foxgloves were acting as guardians 
at the gate of the ground on the occasion of our last visit. 

Tf An extremely grateful to Mr. R.Wilfrid Crosland of 
Hutton-le-Hole, without whose valuable assistance I could not 
have prepared this article. I am also greatly indebted to. 
Mise Emily W.Verity of Newby, Scarborough for her considerable 
help intthe? Meld and for transport. My thanks go to Mrs. 
Sherwood at Laskill House Farm, Bilsdale for allowing me to 
take notes from papers and books in her possession, to Messrs. 
Raymond F.Hayes of Hutton-le-Hole and L.Lawley of Pickering . 
for passing on my enquiries to the right quarter, and to 
Me. . Agar of Levisham for the loan of George Baker's book 


'Unhistoric Acts.’ 


THE COMPANIONS OF THE CONQUEROR 
By Canon E.C.Hudson; M.A.,F.S.A, 


Pride of ancestry is, to some extent, a justifiable form 
of the chief Deadly Sin, for even if a man can make no claim 
to ancestors either aristocratic or wealthy it is something to 
be able to point back to several generations of honourable, 
middle-class, forbears. This at least enables him to appear to 
himself; and to others, in his- true colours. 

Pride of ancestry is seen at its best - or worst - in the 
claim to some ancestral connection with the Companions of the 
Conqueror. A scholarly and exhaustive study as to those who 
accompanied the Conqueror in 1066 was made a few years ago by 
the late Professor Douglas, of Leeds University, who had 
specialised in the history of that period. He concluded that 
actually there are only 32 names of those who can be said with. 
certainty to have been present with William at the Battle of 
Hastings. This is in striking contrast to the large number: of 
names contained in previous lists. 

Lists of families ckainng desent from someone who came over 
with the Conqueror were produced by -Holinshed, Leyland and other 
historians from as long ago as the 15th Century. French scholars 
nearly a century ago compiled a list’ of 485 names - a list 
inscribed in stone and erected in the church at Dives. A similar 
list was set up at Falaise in 1931. 


‘The value of these lists depends not only on the care and 
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skill of the compilers, but.on the reliability, of the authorities, 
the original sources, used by the compilers for their purpose. 

A source used by many was the 'Roll of Battle Abbey,' 
‘merely an 'heraldic fiction,' according to Professor Douglas. 
Another source was Wace's 'Roman de.Rou,' which Professor 
Douglas ‘describes as .'wholly untrustworthy' for this purpose, 
since it was composed 100 years after the Battle of Hastings, 
and was: 'not an Army list but a poetic catalogue.' Of the 117 
names mentioned by Wace some two-thirds are merely territorial 
titles, and some ‘names are of men: known-not to have been present 
at the battle. 

‘Nor is’even the Domesday’ Book reliable in this connection. 
For it does not follow that a Norman who possessed English 
estates in 1086 was necessarily present at Hastings 20 years 
earlier and many who are: known to have been present are not 
mentioned in Domesday. 

Five names are available from the Bayeux Tapestry: none 
from the Anglo-Saxon Chronicles. 

On the other hand literary sources afford’ considerable 
information. Of these the chief is: illiam of: Poitiers:, who 
“'may be regarded as fully trustworthy.' He is not only a: 
“satisfactory witness, but’as a member ofthe Conqueror's 
household was in a position to know.’ He gives the;interesting 
detail that Harold's body, after the battle, was entrusted. to 
William Malet, a member of a Norman baronial family, 

Another reliable literary source, for the: few. names it 
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mentions, is a poem by Guy, Bishop of Amiens. 

Professor Douglas stresses the importance of the Charters 
of Holy Trinity, Rouen, and Holy Trinity, Fe¢amp, hitherto 
neglected as a source of information. These Chartleries were 
aicedced by men who almost certainly took part in the expedition. 

Altogether only 32) names can with certainty be obtained 
from the evidence of trustworthy sources. Although further 
research may provide a few ad¢itional names the total number 


about whom there is no doubt is not likely to exceed fifty. 
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IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF ROME 
‘By J.H.Martin. 
'Mithras, God of the morning, our trumpets waken the Wall. 
Rome is above the Nations, but Thou art over all. 
Now as the names are answered, and the guards are marched 
away , 


Mithras, also a soldier, give us strength for the day.' 


Rudyard Kipling; 'Puck of Pook's Hill.' 


The two whole-day excursions during the 1958 Summer season 
both had a Romano-British context - the first was to Corbridge . 
and Hadrian's Wall, and the second to Sir Mortimer Wheeler's 
excavations at Stanwick. Both were favoured with fine weather, 
exceptional in a cold and wet Summer, and in cach case the 
bookings were so large that several members had to be 
disappointed. 

The Wall excursion left at 9.0 a.m., Sunday, 18th May, 
the coach leaving the A.1 route segs after Scotch Corner and 
following the line of the ancient Dere Street to cross the Tees 
at Piercebridge and continuing via “Jest Auckland and Castleside 
to the Tyne at Corbridge. The Pennine Mountains presented some 
magnificient views in the distance, and lunch was taken by the 
roadside without leaving the coach. Unfortunatcly, the outward 
journey took longer than expected and it was after 2.0 p.m. when 
we arrived at Corbridge to meet Mr. J.P.Gillam, of the 
Archaeological department of Durham University, to whom we were 
indebted for guidance at the sites. No time was lost in moving 
on to the site of the Roman military depot and workshops at 
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Corstopitum, where the Dere Street and Stanegate intersected 

a little to the west of the modern village. Mr.Gillam explained 
the layout and purpose of the various buildings of which the 
foundations are ec iN particularly the large storehouse and 
granaries, after which we had an all too brief visit to the very 
fascinating museum, ue Lbs a famous Corbridge Lion and the 
pottery plaque of the Celtic god Taranis, with his Harry: Lauder- 
like staff, were particular objects of interest. -From thence 
_we took the modern A.68 to the line of the Wall at Portgate, 
turning left and following the modern road on the site of the 
Wall to Chesters, the Roman Cilernum. Here we saw the remains 
of the abutments of the bridge which carried the Wall across 

the North Tyne, the remarkable Bath-house outside the fort and 
the extensive remains of barrack blocks and stabling within 

the ramparts - Cilernum was a cavalry station garrisoned by the 
2nd ala of eid ae according to the Notitia.: Qur next halt 
was at Housesteads, the Roman Borcovicium, a site of great 
-natural eg cronte nearly 1000 ft. above Sea-level. and 
adjoining the Oe Lar aaain Hotbank Crags. There was much to see 
as this important site - ee garrison consisted of a. milliary 
cohort about Sond ieikine il ee hice very fully excavated, but 
time pressed and AS a eansd tour of the ramparts, where we 
found the remains of the gates most interesting, we had regret- 
fully to push on. From Housesteads the more strenous members 

of the party walked along the actual wall-top, situated on the 
summit of Hotbank Crags, with the Vallum very conspicuous 
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below us to the south, to the milecastle at Milling Gap, where 
Mr.Gillam eave us a talk on the tactical laweout. of the Wall. 
This ended our tour of a most fascinating historical site and 

we returned to the coach, saying farewell to Sur mul devon began 
our long journey back to Scarborough, which we reached about 

11; 'O nom. 

The Stanwick excursion took place on Sunday, 7th September, 
again a lovely day. Ye followed the same route to Scotch Corner 
where we branched off by a side road to Forcett and Stanwick. 
Approaching Stanwick Old Hall we had impressive views of the 
massive earthworks covering an area of some 850 acres ‘and 
obviously Favhosentane BUMermn (pr operattos in early British 
history. Sir Mortimer Wheeler, who excavated the eite in 1951- 
52 ee tahe Pavitation of the Ministry of Works. found evidence 
dating the earthworks to the third quarter ‘of the first century 
ALD. and yoletes them to the last stand of the Brigantes under 
Venutius apaitet the Roman invasion led by Petilius Cerealis. 
The excavated and Penonetructed section of the second phase of 
the fortifications N.E. of Forcett Church was visited, and gave 
ipresei ve evidence of the military skill of the Rrigantes under 
their warlike ine If Sir Mortimer's estimate of the possible 
garrison of the fort fi vation as 30,000 men is correct, it is a 
tribute to the tactical efficiency of the Roman command that the 
IX Legion with some help from the XX Legion (say 8,000 men in all) 
could over-run so formidable an obstacle. The uncompleted South 


gate of Phase III with a trench apparently hastily cut across 
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the causeway and blocks of stone lying where levered out of the 
bedrock in the ditch, afforded dramatic evidence of the sudden- 
ness of the Roman attack. Time did not permit of a more than 
cursory examination of the vast perimeter of the entrenchments 
and, after an open-air lunch the party moved on to Richmond 

for a hurried look at the ancient town and thence to Barnard 
Castle. Here we visited the magnificient Bowes Museum with its 
interesting collection of objects of art as well as Roman 
antiquities. This was a fitting sequel to the Stanwick visit 
and, after tea, we left for Scarborough by a varied and 
picturesque route through Darlington, Guisborough and Ruswarp. 
Both excursions were notable examples of good planning and 


staff work by our indefatigable secretary. 
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HISTORICAL NOTE ON THE NAME "KING ALFRID'S CAVE." 


By W.?.Baker, M.A. 


The simplest way in which to, explain the association of 
'King Alfrid' with the cave at Ebberston is to begin with the 
local tradition, which is recorded in Thomas Hinderwell's 
'The History and Antiquities of Scarborough and Vicinity' as 
follows: (1) 

"Upon the hill, above the house (Ebberston Hall), isa. 
small Cave, in a rock, called by the country people 
Ilfrid's Eole (Corrupt name for Alfrid's Cave); they 
inform the inquirer, from tradition of there ancestors, 
that a Saxon. king of that name, being wounded in battle, 
fled from his pursuers, and took shelter in this cave, 
where he remained one night, and was next day conveyed 
to Driffield. 

The following inscription, which was upon a stone over 
the cave, and Afterwards painted upon wood when the stone 
decayed, is remembered by some of the ancient inhabitants: 

' ALFRID, King of Northumberland, was wounded in a 
bloody battle near this place, and was removed to 
Little Driffield, where he lies buried: hard by 
his entrenchments may be seen.' " 

Hinderwell adds in a footnote that the cave ' pe 
almost filled up by falling in of the rock; but several of the 
old people of the village remember when it would have contained 
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eight or ten persons ... " Our experience in excavating the 
Site confirms this observation; much of the debris encountered 
early in the excavation: was fallen rock. 
Finally, in his: description of Little Driffield,Hinderwell 
says: 
" it was here that the virtuous King Alfrid died and 
was buried.. The following inscription to his Memory, 
is within the chancel of the Church of Little Driffield: 
' Here lies the body of Alfrid, King of Northumberland, 
who departed this life, Jan.19, Anno Domini 705, in 
the XXth. year of his reign... ' " 
EFinderwell clearly: identifies Alfrid the “lise, who died in 705, 
with the warrior who fought at Ebberston. 
When we attempt to verify Hinderwell's version of the 
. tradition by reference to recordec history, we cannot find any 
account of a battle of Ebberston,. but we do find two kings in 
Northumbria in the second part of: the seventh century, called 
Alchfrith and Aldfrith. Here. is the relevant: portion of their 
story, as related by the Venerable Bede in his: 'Ecclesiastical 
Fistory,' supplemented by Eddi's 'Life of St."ilfrid:' 
King Oswy, a Christian king of Northumbria in the middle of 
the: seventh century, had three sons: Aldfrith ( who was 
| illegitimate,) Alchfrith and Ecgfrith. Oswy reigned from 642 
to 671 A.D., and made his son, Alchfrith, an under-king in 
Deira (roughly the Yorkshire or southern portion of the kingdom). 
We do not. know very much about Alchfrith, but we think that 
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Wilfrid (or Wilfrith) won him over to the 'Roman' party in the 
conflict over the date of Faster and other questions in the 
Northumbrian Church. This was before the Synod of “Thitby 
(664 A.D.), where Wilfrid played a conspicuous part in defeating 
the 'Scottish' Christians on these points. It was Alchfrith who 
made Wilfrid Abbot of Ripon, ejecting those who clung to the 
'Scottish' customs. There may have been a clash between Oswy 
and Alchfrith over this controversy. 
And then, as R.H.Hodgkin has said in ' A Pistory of the 
Anglo-Saxons:' (2) 
"Alchfrith... , after securing the promotion of "“ilfrid to 
a bishopric, disappears from History. All we know is that 
trouble developed between him and his father. At Bew- 
castle, in Cumberland, we may still sec the cross-shaft 
probably erected to ‘his memory by “7ilfrid or some member 
of Wilfrid's party.... but the fate of this young king, 
who had taken the initiative in bringing about the dis- 
comfiture of the Scots, must remain a mystery." 
Oswy was succeeded in 671;by Ecgfrith, who ruled until he 
was slain by the Picts at Nechtanesmere in 685. 
After this, it was Aldfrith's turn, the illegitimate son of 
Oswy. He had been an exile in Ireland, and,.in Hodgkin's words: 
"had become the best ecucated of all the early English kings, 
a writer of verse ‘in Gaelic and a learned correspondent 
of Aldhelm in Latin." 
Aldfrith became somewhat hostile to Bishop “lilfric - an 
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attitude which may have come partly from his Irish associations; 
he may even have had an Irish mother. His death in 705 is 
described for us by Eddi, the admiring biographer of Wilfrid: 
Aldfrith was struck by a fatal iliness, which was the punish- 
ment of heaven for resisting the decrees of the Pope with regard 
to the reinstatement of Bishop “ilfrid. He was at Driffield at 


the time, and died there. 


From this brief history we shoulc note, for our present 
purpose, two points - one concerning Alchfrith and the other 
concerning Aldfrith. 

Firstly, Alchfrith may well have died after battle against 
his father, with whom he had quarrelled. BHinderwell in 1798 drew 
attention to the fact that some of the entrenchments to the north. 
of Ebberston were traditionally known as Oswy's Dikes. Is it 
not possible that Alchfrith is the King Alfrid of Ebberston ee 
and that he fought his father near here in the old sub-kingdom 
of Deira ? 

Secondly, although Aldfrith died at Driffield, like the 
Alfrid of Ebberston tradition, he cied - according to Eddi - 
of some illness inflicted by God. It had nothing to do with any 


civil war in Northumbria; and Oswy, of course, had then been dead 


for about 35 years. 


It seems likely to the writer that Ebberston tradition 
refers to Alchfrith. If this be true, it would appear that, at 
some time before Hinderwell wrote (1798), someone wrongly 
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identified the warrior, who was wounded at Ebberston, with 
Aldfrith who was buried at Little Driffield in 705 ( we mayindee 
HAE GENE two are not clearly aistinetished in at least one of the 
modern translations of Bede.) But it is possible that Alchfrith 
really was taken to Little Driffield and nunted@thene: to Be 
followed a generation later by Aléfrith. In that case, the only 
error is Hinderwell's in quoting the ine erentien to Aldfrith as 
if it was Alchfrith's. Drifficld was certainly near the core of 
the carly kingdom of Deira. My own sugrestion, however, is that 
some antiquary in the 18th century, perhaps Sir Charles Nothan, 
who erected the monument to King Alfric at the top of the hill 
above the cave in 1790.- someone, at any rate, who}jnew his Bede 
but not his Eddi - made the mistake of confusing two Alfrids. 
From. such.a mistake the bit.about Drifficld might have been added 


to the local tradition, and. thus picked up by Pinderwell. | 


Although it is not strictly relovant to the account’ of tHe 
sees at King Mieridiatcave. it is convenient to ade a few 
paragraphs here on the question of the actual site of Alfrid's 
battle. Fig dea Wg the areReetion Doran in the attempt of a few 
amateurs to find traces ae the Mngle savor conthier ! 

Te cannot do peties than to turn again to Thomas Hinderwell 
for a concise statement of two PORE bilitics recarding the site: 

' An inclosure at the west end of Ebberston, adjoining the 

Pickering road, known by the name of Bloody Close, strongly 


‘indicates that a battle has been fought here; but the 
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crave on be oH Alfrid was wounded in a battle. within 
the hed of the Seomeridee, ei tier Six Dikes, or Oswy's 
Dikes) near this place." (3) 

Local ppihibn teaay generally accepts Finderwell's suggestion 
that Bloody Close nay) be the site ('Bloody Field' on the Ordnance 
map, and 'Blecader' in the local dialect). It is sometimes 
claimed, in support of this, that a sword was discovered in that 
part of the Bi a many years ALO. 

Now the only recorded find of this nature will-not do: it 
was a Hallstatt sword, with another bronze sword and chape, 
mentioned by Elgee in ‘Early Man in North-East Yorkshire.' (4) 

In any case it is pouba bie v6 explain Bloody Ficld in quite 
another way. The western boundary of Bloody Field is formed by 
a small stream known as Bloody Beck. This stream is fairly clear 
Pyedaeoutn of the high road to Pickering, and through Great Mast- 
hilis Plantation, although ‘the stones on the bottom are brownish 
in colour. But, a littic lower down, the water from a spring in 
Bore Hole Plantation, through which the beck fiows, is discolour- 
ed redcish brown. There were apparently intermittent borings for 
both coal and iron on the Ebberston estate by Squire Osbaldeston 
in the eighteen-forties, and it has been suggested that discolour- 
Beian® in this plantation may only date from tinets TF am inclined 
to think, however, that discolouration was here first, and that 
this Ebberston stream is like another Bloody Beck a few miles to 
the north-east, flowing over Lownorth Moor. It also is dis- 
coloured, and it is believed that the colour accounts for its 
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name. So it seems possible that Bloody Peck at Ebberston gave 
its name to the field, and that neither had.anything to do with 
~ any haters : 

I am sorry to conclude this note by reporting that local 
opinion is not altogether favourable to these views. It is feared 
that I am too inclined to attack tradition. But I have not 
attacked the essentials of the Alfrid tradition, and I regard it 
as very impressive that this local story, Hahah down probably 
for many centuries, should supply information about the dis- 
appearance of Alchfrith, which is lacking in Bede. And as for 
aieesaenty I must plead that Hinderwell tells us that tradition 
used to favour Oswy's dikes or Six Dikes for the ate of the battle; 
it was only in comparatively. recent times that Hinderwell or his 
associates suggested Ploody Field. 

I can only hope that members of the Society one day may hit 
upon archaeological evidence of a seventh-century Anglo-Saxon 
conflict ‘within the lines. of Scam-ridge.' And if such evidence 
should turn up instead in Floody Ficld, I will withdraw as’ 


gracefully as I can. 
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ta THe EXCAVATION. OF KING ALFRED! SiCAVE ,. EBBERSTON;. ; 


ciis” 9°. By W.H. Lamplough, B.Sc. and, J.R.Lidster, . 


6 inch 0.S. map, Yorkshire. (North Riding),' Sheet XCII, S.E. 
National Grid Reference SE. 898833. 
o> Latitude 54° 141.15" N.. Longtitude 0° 37' 20" WwW. . 
1 phe site. y 

_,On the: high ground north of. the. village of Ebberston is a 
tower erected in 1790 by Sir Charles Hotham to mark the, place 
where Alfrid the Wise, King of Northumbria, took refuge after 
being wounded in a battle fought in the area which still bears, 
the name Bloody.Close. According. to the tradition which is held 
>in the: districts: of a Ebberston and Driffield,, the king took 
shelter for the night in the cave below the tower,: and the: next 
day was conveyed to Little Driffield,: where he died. A cross to 
_ his memory stands near to the entrance to the, churchyard at 
Little Driffield, and an inscription within the chancel: records 
his death in the year 705..:.(1) 

The entrance to.the cave had: been blocked by a fall of rock, 
and: this:may have been.the. reason for.the erection of the; tower, 
which ensured that. the site was not forgotten. The tower.is 
ZOutiae north of the cave. :. 

‘Following ‘a lecture.to the Women's Institute on local, 
history, a group began to dig, in order to recover the site of 
the cave. When human bones, were found, the matter was reported 
at once to.the Yorkshire Archaeological Society who put them in 
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touch with the Scarborough and District Archaeological Society. 

Permission’ to excavate was given ‘in 1950°by Hindell's Dairy 
Farmers, Ltd.; and when Ebberston Dale was sold later in the same 
year to C.L.Chafer, Esq., he gave permission for the work to be 
continued, and he took considerable interest in its progress. 
During the next two seasons W.P.Baker and G. Bowman, who had begun 
the work, collaborated with the writers, with the assistance of 
other members of the Society and friends, and undertook a complete 
excavation of the denosits in the cave which were still un- 
disturbed and of the talus on the rock platform at the mouth of 
the cave. 

rie dhyd as Situated in an outcrop of limestone on the west 
side of Netherby Dale, which here descends from the north to join 
the Vale of Pickering. In its present ‘state it is more in the 
nature of a rock shelter than a true cave. From an ‘opening 
11 ft. wide it narrows to an acute-angled cleft which terminates 
14 £t. from the rock face. 

The excavation. 

The deposits of the greatest depth and in which the 
stratification was most fully developed were found where the - 
cave narrowed from 6 ft. to about 3 ft. There was a depth of 
3% ft. of small stones and sandy soil, such as occur in the 
levels immediately above the cave. Near the top of this deposit 
and in clefts at the sides of the cave were sherds of 16th or 
17th century pot*ery, and then fragments of coarse meCieval 
pottery. At a depth of 1% ft. was a deposit of charcoal and — 
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burnt stones, and 1 ft. lower a few sherds of Crambeck ware. 
Under this material was a level floor of. 2. to 6 inches of dark 
soil in which, were found. a flint scraper, other struck flakes, 
and sherds of hand-made pottery. Below the dark Soil was a 
disordered mass of human bones in a matrix, of light brown clay, 
varying in depth from a few. inches to 1 ft. and resting on the 
rocky floor of the cave. 

On, the. platform at the mouth of the cave the seperate 
levels could not be distinguished, and here the human bones were 
fewer and less well preserved. However, it was significant that 
here a few bones, ribs and vertebrae, were found in correct 
juxtaposition. In the innermost parts of the cave, where the . 
width was reduced to little more than 1 ft., the layers of earth 
and clay did-not occur, but the bones. were found in and on a 
deposit. of stones of depth % to 1 ft. Scraps of deer antler, 
flint flakes including, two with secondary working, and sherds of 
dark pottery occurred with the bones. 

The bones were also found on a lecge of rock a few inches. 
above the floor on the south side, and were closely packed into 
small natural alcoves on each side of the cave. Most of the 
bones, flints and sherds from the back of the cave and near the 
sides at this level were caoiatee with a calcareous deposit, 
which, however, did not occur on the later finds. 

‘The same white incrustation in part covered areas on the 
Poe eaain the far interior of the cave which had been reddened 
by fire. With the exception of one small fragment, the bones 
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‘not calcined, indicating that the fires had been lit in the 
before the first internments. 
Some wnat Wotes ane teeth were recovered, but as these 
mainly from material which had been disturbed before thé 
vation was undertaken it is not certain that they were 
ciateé with the earlicst denosits. 


Several large stones at the mouth of the cave apveared to 


he result of the collapse of the roof of the outer part of 


cave, which had occurred after the internments, but before 


accumulation of the most recent deposits. Immediately ahove 
bones was a flat slab of stone, which measured 3 ft.by 1 ft. 
about 3 inches thick. ‘The surface of this stone was smooth 


its edges rounded, apparently by water, which’ suggests that 


it might have been brought from the stream which flows down the 


vall 
for 

mout 
had 


was 
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ey below the cave. Although a quantity of stone suitable: 
the construction of dry stone walling was found near the 


h of the cave, there was'‘no direct evidence that the cave ‘' 
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been closed in this manner, for the disposition of the stone 


such that it might have faltén “rb above: 
The finds.” ’ 

Pottery. 

(a) Medieval. 


Part of the base and walls of' 1 Vessel of light’ red ware 
with green glazed exterior; slightly pinched up along the 
edge of the base; diameter of base 7.6 in.;"15th century. 
Part of the base iP4 a vessel with green Spek § eae 
Giameter 5. 5 in.; thickness 0.3 ‘in. 

Small sherds similar to the ahove, a aD of dark 

grey ware; 14th - 17th century, — i 


parity Ae 


(b) Roman. 


Four sherds including two from the rim of a vessel of 
ciameter 6.8 in.; thickness 0.25 - 0:3 in.; fine light 
grey ware, probably parts of a Crambeck type bowl; 

mid 4th century. : 


(c) Prehistoric, from dark layer. 


Two sherds of slightly pitted, fine grey ware with small 
grit, one with reddish brown and the other with buff 
exterior; diametcr about 8 in. 


(a) Prehistoric, from bone deposit. 
Two sherds and other smaller fragments showing only one 
original surface of almost black heavily gritted ware; 
grey-brown exterior anc similar or black interior; 
Ciamtter 7.5 in - 8 in.; thickness 0.3 in. 

2. Flints. 

(2) From dark layer. 
Rough scraper of light brown flint 1.6 x 1.4 in., with 
secondary flaking and signs of use on two ecges; also 
two small flakes. | 

(b) From bone cGenosit. 
(i) Oblique truncated blade 1.7 x 0.7 in. 
(ii) Fine voint with flaking along one edge 1.2 x 0.4 in. 
(iii) Primary flake 2.1 x 0.6 in. . 


(iv) Primary flake 1.5 x 0.4 in. 
(v) Nine small flakes and irregular fragments. 


3. Animal remains. 
(a) From bone deposit.’ 
(i) Incisor and carnassial tooth of a dog of the size 
of a Working Collie. 
(ii) Small fragments of antler. 


(b) From upper layers and disturbed material. 


Teeth and bones of horse,pig, sheep or goat, cat,badger, 
short-tailed vole, water vole. 


wd ea 


A, 


Human remains. 


(a) 


“The fragmentary , condition of many of the bones prevented 
‘the reéénétruction’ of any complete skull ‘or ‘skeleton, 
“put thé following observations were made Curing the study 


of the better preserved specimens. 


Skull. 


baa pou Temporal ‘bones of three Adults, left frontal bone, 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


and fragnents of cranium. 

(ii) One pair of ‘maxillac. ‘ith the éxception of th 
third molars, the teeth were worn flat. 

(iii) Parts of thrcoe mandibles; one matching the above 
maxillae, the second of a child of about ten years, 

and the third mandible of an acult showing evicence 

of a‘very considers ible lobulated cystic condition. 

(iv): Peeth of a child ane cf adults showed ‘varying 
degrees of wear. ‘In the most extreme cases they 
were worn almost to the level of the ttle but 
there was no evidence of dcecay. 


Vertebral column. 


Complete vertcbrae numberec over sixty, anc there were 


many fragments. Several lumbar vertebrae exhibited 


advances arthritic ossification. 
Sacrum. 


One ‘sacrum of a male adult, ane one. of a fema :le acult 


‘could be distinguished. 


Limbs and cxtremities. 

(i) Tibia of length 14.7 in. 
Tibia of length 9.5 in. 

(ii) Fibula of length 12.3 in. 

(iii) Humerus of length 8. 5 in. 

(iv) Radius of length 9.9 in. 

Radius of length 6, 4 in. 

(v) Patellae were well preserved. Threo right 
patcllae exhibited marked roughness at 'the points 
of attachment of the tendons, but two others Hebei 
much smoother. Two left vatellae were similfr, 
but a thire was that of a child. 


(vi) Astralagi; seven bones of adults, and one’ of a 
young person. 


eat ee 


| (vii), Phalances, metacarnels, metatarsals, and other : - 
bones of the hand ané foot vere nuserots and well 
preserved. There were smal] nhalanses of a young 
chile. A fifth metatarsal exhibitec the bovine, 
swhich is usually attributed to the wearine: of 
sandals. 
Stnture. 

Estimetions of the liviny stature basecée on measurements of 
the lens bones can be made: vith acecurscy only if the sex can be 
eeterminec and if the bones are complete. rom the above measure- 
ments of lone bones five estimates of stature have been mace, hut 


they shoulc be regarded as heinr only anvroxirate anc may be 


attributed to fewer than five incivicuals. 


Ustimates of stature:- 5 £t.. 7% in. 
URS a) ARE ae is i 
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“Disenssion, — 

It is now nossible to attemnt to -ive an account atthe 
history of Ving Alfria's Cave long srior to his visit to “bherston. 
At a time wren the cave was probably much larger than at present, 
it had been vurified by fire, and then usec for the successive 
burials of at least ‘seven persons. ' There was’ at Teast one person 
of each sex, and they included oneverson of mature years, four 
other adults, one young verson, and an infant. These burials 
must have occurred over a neriod of years, for the remains of 
earlier burials were moved aside, when the tomb was to be used Hrain: 

It would apnear that the entrance to the cave had becn sealed 


not only between the successive burials, but also for a considerable 
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time after, for many of the! ‘bones had oe covered with a thick 
aiid deposit by the i water Saripoing ane sais al ‘or running down 
the Sat dees of the ghia This denosit in ira had been followed 

by a layer of clay, which covered not only the bones, except at 
the back of the cave, but also thé flints and nottery founc with 
them. . . 

. Some time later the entrance to the cave must Have becn 
opened, and the’ layer of darker soil Ceénosited together with 
other flints and sherds of a’ different kine of vottery. The’ 
accumulation of material in the front part of the cave curing 
the course: of centuries: buried the eArlier cenosits, and it 
appears probable. that a major collapse of the front’ of the cave 
just prior to 1790: may have blocked the entrance, and reduced 
the cave to its ahaa Pas Cee 

Although no other example of the .Ebberston practice of 
Successive burial has been found in ,this district, this may be 
due to the lack of suitable caves (or of enthusiastic members |; 
to seek them) , but in the caves and windynits of -yedale, about. 
twenty miles to the west, members of the Society are engaged in 
researches which may provide close parallels. . 

Successive cave burials are nart of a tradition more 
usually. associated with chambered tombs, and the example at 
ebbenstontwanta appear to be more strictly orthodox than we find 
in the local long barrows with their lack,of chambers, and their. 


evidence of cremation., (2) 


Uh ae 


The dating of prehistoric deposits by means of scraps of 
uncecorated pottery is'a method not to be commended. However, 
it is significant that the pottery from the bone layer closely 
resembles local Neolithic pottery, ane that the sherds from the 
layer above can be matched from local Late Sronze and Early Iron 
Age sitcs. (3) The flints from the two levels are of tynes, 
which may be attributed to the same veriods. 

It may be concludec that, although King Alfrid's Cave 
nroducec no evidence to sunnort the tradition of his visit to 
Ebberston, it has vrovided the first example in this district 
of a Neolithic cave tomb, and should be the incentive for 


further investigations by the Cave Research Groun of the Society. 
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KING ALFRID’S CAVE, 
EBBERSTON. 
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THE IRON AGE PITS ON CASTLE HILL, SCARBOROUGH 


By J.G.Rutter. 


In 1921-25 the late Mr. F.G. Simpson excavated the site 
of the late fourth-century Roman signal station on the headland 
of Castle. Hill, Scarborough, and found beneath its foundations 
a settlement of the Early Iron Age which had been occupied 
over 800 years earlier. As this is the most important site 
of Iron Age 'A'. culture discovered in northern England, it 
is unfortunate. that no full account of the excavations found 
its way into print. The pottery and other finds from the 
prehistoric level and pits were cescribed by Sir Reginald A. 
Smith in 1927, and a general account of the settlement way 
given by Sir Mortimer ‘Theeler in 1931. | 

No certain traces of huts were discovered, but a series of 
forty-two or more pits and three hearths were found associated 
with the Iron Age occupation layer. | Originally these pits 
were described as "rubbish pits" but since the excavation of 
the Iron Age "A" site at Little, Yoodbury in Wiltshire, the 
tendancy has been to regard them as "grain storage pits." 
The. use of pits for this purpose is an undoubted feature of 
the Iron Age 'A' economy but the examples occur almost entirely 
south of the Severn-Wash line (distribution map, Piggott, 
1958,10). Of the two exceptions auoted north of the Vash, 
Scarborough is much the more northerly. 


It is now generally agreed that the digging of pits for — 


the disposal of PaNeTan credits prehistoric people with a 
greater regard for cleanliness than is acceptable. In the 
case of the Scarborough settlement, where an unlimited amount 
of garbage could be permanently disposed of by merely throwing 
it over the cliff-edge, which even in Iron Age times vould 
probably not be more than a hundred yards away, the digging of 
rubbish pits would be unnecessary hard work. 

However the "grain storage pit " explanation is also 
unaceenyanae at Scarborough for two reasons: (1) the water- 


logging of the pits, (2) the size and shape of the majority of 


n 


the pit 


oe) 


z; 


che first reason became apparent in 1953 when members of 
the Scarborough and District Archacological Society directed 
by the writer, undertook excavations to the immediate south of 
the area of Mr, Simpson's operations. The principal object of 
this RCa vat tOn was to examine an area of the Iron Age settle- 
mentee ie Wee eremenhed by the superimposition of Roman 
or rater padaaros: in the hope of finding traces AE an ei and 
other erie eee As occurred in the larger area exposed by 


Mr.Simpson, no certain traces of huts were found, but four more 


pits were disclosed. Although these four pits did not attain 


a depth of more then Bhoee two feet, it was found that, after 
heavy Rin eater accumulated ifs their bases and remained there 
for up to a weck even a summer. This is not surprising as 

the pits on Castle Hill have been sunk into the boulder clay 


capping which covers the headland. 
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Ah cbnhertion eich the size of theeel ee he" erieital! 
examination of the ddtar ve ef theis form and dimensions seoms — 
to Pacenctn tdontaien ravi ountn Before the 1953 excavations 
Ore Coomcnted, Mr. Bimpaon was kind enough to present me with 
the nttea and plans of his carlier excavations to utilise as 
Peovoucht fie I have accordingly extracted the data concern- 
Peete cineneione. form and contents of the Iron Age pits 
Basics hered and have added information from other sources 
available in the ee otoueH Museum.” The details obtaindd are’ 


Pohuiated at the end of this article, and from this list a 


? eierical aivision of che pits into depth and pit- -forms can ‘be 


t 


nade as Baer ( See Note Lye 
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|.o"-19" 20-39}! 4o"-59" 60"-79" Uncertain Total. 


FORM A 4 8 u 1 = 

1 .FORM B 2 9 2 . a 

FORM C sf 3 sf 1 a 

| FORMS. A,B)|. | i : i 3 
or C) 

FORM G 2 2 = us 2 

; TOTAL Pa 8 ea 2 2 10. 


** FORM A, circular or square in plan, perpendicular walls, 
depth less than width; 


FORM B, similar but with sloping walls; 


FORM C, cylindrical, perpendicular nati oink depth greater 
than width; . es 


FORM G, pronouced oval in plan. 


The most significant fact to be ascertained from the above 
figures is the shallow nature of the majority of the pits - no 
less than 30 of the 34 of which the depths are known, are less 
than forty inches deep. At Little Woodbury over 50% exceeded 
this figure. The picture created by the early statement 
(Wheeler ,i931,20) that the forty-two pits were 'from two to six 
feet deep' is inaccurate - only one was six feet deep and only 
four were actually more than thirty-nine inches deep, whereas 
at, least ten were less than two feet (See Note eB Pe Me Be ag Be 
evident that from form and size alone only three or four of the 
Scarborough pits could be considered suitable for grain storage, 
but the ease with which even shallow pits become water-logged 
appears to rule out this VM i eh completely. 

What was the purpose of the pits ? It is suggested that 
the | ma jority, pen aL a ahoee of the “20"- 39" range of Forms A, 
B& ‘Gt were used as Rane Mr. Simpaon records only three 
heoenee two of which were made of cobbles, but these were not 
inserted into pits. This appears to be a small number for the 
areca excavated (about two-fifths acre). No cobbled hearths were 
found during the 1953 excavations (see Note 3), but the discovery 
of eight shallow holes (8" to 22" in diameter at the top and from 
3.5" to 10" in depth), sunk in the boulder clay and apparently 
used to support Soon nee pots (sec Note 4) suggests that the 
associated pits (Nos: 43 6) contained the hearths which provided 
the necessary CNSR rurthermore. the: contents of these 


pits bears out this contention (See Note 5).« 
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A few of the deeper Scarborough pits would have made 
effective water containers, especially if wooden casks or tubs 
were inserted: Pit 26, which was unusually large and also 
shallow, may well have been a sunken hut-floor filled with 
occupational debris. | 

DETAILS OF PITS AND TEEIR CONTENTS 

The ee vrinbere (1 to 42) are those used in the plan 
published in Sir Mortimer heeler's paper (1931, Fig.15). 
Pracketted numbers, letters and names are those quoted in 
Mr. Simpson's records (now in the Seer Noneden Museum). The 
four pits found curing 1953 have been allocated numbers 
43 ~ 46, These are situated about 160 feet south of Pit 42. 

Unless pihecwiae stated the ererencaerrn figures ia all 
from the 1927 paper by Sir SE tet NS A.Smith; with a single 
exception which is ceeeaiey: all the Rotteny wGdtidnen belongs 
to the Early Iron Age 'A'! culture. 


PIT 1, 


Diam 27'' x 25" (base of pit 21" x 19"); long axis N. -S.3 
depth 15"; oval-shaped, sloping sides. 

Contained rim fragments of six vessels Gieeigsine Figs. 4 
& 47), and numerous small fragments. 


PIT 2, 


"Diam. 70" x 65"; long. axis N.B.-5.7%; Tegeh 18"; oval- shaped. 
Contained: large base of bucket-shaped vessel (Fig. 213). with. 
several base-fragments and one piece of rim. Also a few 
fragments of smaller vessel and base fragment with very large 
erit. A tooth andsplinters of teeth of horse. 


Bratt 
Diam. 44" x 41"; long axis N.-S.; depth 24"; oval-shaped, 


steep sides. | ceri wes 
Contained large part. of. bucket urn:(Fig.14), and fragments of 


ox teeth. 
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apitee. 


Diam. 64" x 61" (base of pit 51" x 45"); long axis N..- 
S.E.; depth 49": oval-shaped. 

Contained. large part of cook-pot (Fig.28), and few tecth of 
horse in ton level. 


PIT 5. 


Diam. 20"; long axis Bi-.3 depth 19": roughly circular. 
Contents unknown. uA es 


ae) 


IT :Go04 


Diam 26" x 24" (slightly larger at bottom); long axis N.W.- 
S.E.; depth 34"; roughly circular. 
Contained,.three pottery. rim fragments from different vessels. 


PIT 7s 


Estimated diam. 42"; depth ?; roughly circular. 
Contained bones (?), and small fragments of pottery. 


PIT 8. 


Estimated diam. 42"; depth ?; roughly circular. 
Contents uncertain. 


PIT 9 (8a). 

Diam 40" x 27"; long axis N..-S.5.; depth 27"; long oval 
in shape, steep sided. ‘ 
Contained three different rims ‘and. several other: pottery |. 
fragments, flint flake, and:teeth and bone: fragments of ox. 


PIT 10 (8). 


Diam. 66" x 39": long axis N.B.-S.'%.; depth ? 12"; irregular | | 
shape (contained hollow 14" diam. and 3" depth in base of ark 
Contents included ten different rim and numerous small 
fragments of nottery, one flint, and small -chips of bone. 


PIT are 


Diam 80" x 70" (base of pit 48" x 43"; long axis N.-S.; | | 
depth 55"; oval-shaped. Photograph; “heeler, 1931, Fig.6... ._ 
Contents: Top-level clay layer; large rim fragment of 

cook-pat (Fig 29). .Middle-level rubbish and clay layers;. 
various broken bones of horse, teeth, fragmentary bones and‘ 
horn-core of ox, bones of sheep, and fragments of: human humerus. 


eee yale 


Pottom level rubbish layer; fragments of small jar (Tig. 31), 
horn-core and tooth of sheep, bones and teeth of ox. . 
The broken tibia of a child came from an uninown level. 


PIT 12 (10). 


Diam. 47" x 46" (base of pit 27" x 24"); depth 33"; irregular shape. 
Contents included two different rims and numerous other pottery 
fragments, four flint flakes, teeth and fragmentary bones of ox, 
and fragments of human skull. . 


Brie, 
Diam.52" x 50"; depth 26"; roughly circular, basin-shaped bottom. 
Contained ten different’ rim and numerous other pottery fragments, 


four pieces of flint, but no bones. 


PIT 14, 


Diam. 32'"' x 25"; depth 24": near-shaped, steep sided, rounded 
bottom. Photogranh:' “heeler, 1931, Fig.1l. LL a 
Contained part of bowl (Fig.53), few bones of horse and sheep, 
ané teeth and bone fragments of ox. Childs grave (Mediaeval) 
immediately above. 


PIT 15,(not regarded as a "pit" in the table of pit-forms). 


Diam. LOS circular, shallow. Photogravh: “hecler,’ 1951, Mig.1l. 
Situated 2" N.E. of Pit 14. oe 
Contained base of vessel. 


PIT 16. 


Diam. 34" x 2? 32"; denth ?; roughly circular. 
Contents unknown. 


PIS 17, (23A: North-est Pit). 


Max. diam. 54"; long axis N.-S.; depth 72"; roughly circular, 

very steen sides. 

Contained pottery rims (Fig. 23 & Plate XXI , 8), many bones of 
horse, jaw of dog, tecth, bone fragments and horn-core of ox, 

tip of red deer antler, fragmentary bone of pig, and bones of 

sheep. 


PITH.) 
. i ‘% . * pt . ‘ rey 
Estimated diam. 36" x 24"; long axis N.”.- 


oval-shaped. : f | 
Contained pottery rim (Tig. ipa. 
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PIT 19, 


Estimated diam. 24"; depth ?; roughly circular. 
Contents unknown, 


et Spe lah 


Estimated diam. 27"; depth ?; roughly circular. 
Contained spinéle-whorl (“hccler, 1931, Fig.17, No.10) 
and bronze fragment. 


PITY Cr) 


Diam. 52" x 51": depth 30" (estimated)$ circular, stecp ‘sided. 
Photograph: Theeler, 19351, Fig. 5. 
Contents unknown. 


PIT do. 


Estimated diam. 42"; depth ?; roughly circular. 
Contained one small rim and other small fragments of pottery, 
one piece of flint, animal bones, and two human milk molars. 


PIT 23, (Pit below Nave Pit 1"). 


Estimated diam. 48" x 48"; depth 24" (estimated); circular, 
steep sided. ; y ie % . 
Contained five different rim fragments and one flint chip. 


PIT 24, ("Nave Pit 2"). 


Estimated diam. 48" x 42"; long axis N.-S.; ‘deth ?; roughly 
circular. ‘ 

Contained a human bone, teeth ané jaw Me tice > of sheep, and 
be uid 8 8.0) bones of ox. 


PIT 25, ("Nave Pit 3") 


Estimated diam. 48™ x 42"; long axis E.-".; depth ?; 

roughly ciréular. 

Contained metacarpal of sheep, and teeth and bone fragments 
of ox. Bai 


PIT 26, (East Pit). 


Estimated diam. 120" -x 84"; “long axis nbheranaae cepth 
uncertain but shallow; egg-shaped. Photog raph: “heeler, 
1931, Fig. 26. Oe Gali . 
Contents: Top layer; numerous pottery ere one (Figs.22,33, 
39,50, 51,57 No.1, Plate XXI, Nos. 5 & 9), few teeth and odd 
bones of horse, bones of sheep, jaw fragments of pig, two 
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fragmentary skulls and other bones, horn-cores ote haat of ee 
and a pottery’ spindle=whorl, ‘ 

Middle layer; bones of sheep ,. jaw. fragment of pies and teeth 
‘and bone fragments of ox.) 

>sBottom layer; two fragmentary skulls, horns -cores and ae of ox. 
Further pottery fragments (Figs.2la & 27) came from an unkown 
layer. 


Rit 27. (V) 


Diam.56" x 53"; long:axis N..- S.E.; depth 36"; roughly 
circular in shape, slightly sloping sides. - 

Contained single fragment of human femur, and tecth and 
fragmentary bones of ox. 


PIT 28, (W).: 


Diam.26"; depth. 33": : probably circular but. situated on cliff- 
edge and partially. destroyed; straight sided. 

Contained fragments of four different rims and other small 
fragments of pottery, a picce of flint, teeth and bone fragments 
of a and an a a human vertebra. 


PIT 29, m). 


Diam. kan g 29". eefikis axis: N.N,E.- S.S.W.; depth 16";..oval |. 
shaped, steep sided. 

Contained several pieces of one vessel, five different small rim 
fragments and numerous other smal] fragments of pottery and a 
small flint’ eink uns ; 


“PIT 30, (1). 


Diam. 29" x 26": long axis N.E. - S..; depth 17"; oval shaped, 
straight sided. 

Contained two fragments of one rim, two small fragments of. CWS 
rims and a shoulder fragment of DOs Cages three flint flakes,. 
and picces of pot- boilers« ; ) 


Me 4S 


PUTS 315 (s). 


Diam. 31''; depth 27". roughly circular; straight sided. 
Contained large rim fragment (fits Fig.19 from Pit 38), five 
other. different: rim fragments of pottery, three pieces of flint, 
teeth and bone fragments of ox. 


PITA 32 , (P). 
Diam, 21", depth 19"; roughly circular, sloning sides. 


Contents unkown. 


i 1 ee 


PIL Seen 


Diam. 44" x 40"; long axis N.W, - S.E.; depth 24"; roughly 
circular, slightly sloping sides. EY 
Contained bones of sheep and horse, jaw fragment of pig, teeth 
‘and jaw fragments of ox, fragment of red Reon tise, and imperfect 
skull of dog. 


PIT 34, (E). 


Diam. 48"; depth 27"; roughly circular, slightly sloping sides. 
Contained three different rim and other fragments of pottery, 
one flint, and teeth and bone fragments of ox.’ ) 


PIT 35 


Diam. 45"; depth 33"; roughly circular, sloping sides. 
Contained fragments of seven different rims of pots (including 
Plate XXI, 10 & Fig.56), two pieces of flint, many i a and 
teeth of horse, and part of red deer antler. 


PIRSA 56) CHO 


Diam. 63" x 60"; depth 36"; roughly circular, slightly sloping 
sides. 

Contained fragment of cookpot (Fig.24), two sheep bones, teeth, 
bones and horn-core of ox, and two human bones. 


‘PIT! 37, (RYV) 


Diam 29": depth 24"; roughly circular, straight sides. 

Contained five different rim and numerous other pottery fragments 
(including Fig 2lc), bones of sheep, fragmentary bones and teeth 
of ox, and an imperfect human vertebra. 


PIT 38, (D). 


Diam. 9I'' x 75"; long axis E. - W.; depth 60"; pear-shaped. 
Contained fragments of twenty different rims (including Figs. 
18,19 & 30), two "bucket" bases (Fig.20) and numerous small 
Saucers foRenentn: eight flint GRADE: two bones of horse, teeth 
and bones of sheep, pig and ox, *wo jaw fragments of Boe and 
fragments of human skull. if 


PIT 39, (J),(mot regarded as a 'pit' in the table of pit- -forms). 
Estimated diam. 12's; depth ?; roughly circular. 


Contained one large wall fragment and a few other small. frag-_ 
ments of pottery, together with a flat stone (palette?). 


~ 41 - 


PIT 40, (0). 


Diam. 19" x 17"; Yong axis N.N.W. - S.8.E.; depth 20"; 

roughly circular. — . 

Contained teeth and bone fragments of sheep and ox, and two jaw 
fragments: of 8 i) . 


Pit 41, (G). 


Diam. 52" x 48"; long axis N. - S.; depth 36"; roughly circular, 
Slightly sipping walls. 

Contained five different rim and numerous other fragments of 
pottery, including one small piece of Roman grey ware, a wild 
boar's tusk and teeth, bones and horn-core of ox. 


PIT 42, (MP), 


Diam. 36"'; depth 20"; circular, basin-shaped bottom. 

Contained four different rim and other small pottery fragments, 
a flint nodule, a small flint fragment, bones of sheen, bone 
fragments and tecth of ox, and a fragmentary jaw of pig. | 


PIT 43, 


Diam. 44" x 41s tong akis N.'- S.; depth 16"; oval-shaped, 
steeply sloping sides, saucer- Vahoued bottom. 

Contents: Upper’ 9"; darkened earth with 196 fragments of 
pottery pot-boilers, burnt stones, fragments of jet bracelet, 
and charcoal in quantity. 

Lower 7"; clay with few fragments of charcoal and pottery. 


PIT 44. 


Diam. 4g" x mba long axis N. - S.; depth 26"; roughly core 
upright sides, almost flat base. 9 © ' 7) 

Contained a uniform filling of darkened carth, 376 fragments of 
pottery distributed from top to bottom but with greater density 
in the lower 14", where they were mixed with burnt fragments of 
bones, teeth of ox, charcoal in quantity, and a fragmentary 
spindle-whorl in pottery. 


PIT 45, 


Diam. 60" x 58"; long axis E. - W.; depth 20''; roughly circular, 
upright sides, basin- shaped Betti: 

Contents: Top layer. (AN); darkened earth with charcoal and 70 
fragments of pottery. : 

Middle layer (7"); clay, sterile. 

Bottom layer (9"); darkened earth with 263 fragments of 

pottery, burnt stones, . pot-boilers, eee fg small SE cr hstthahn 

of burnt . bones and teeth of ox in quantity. ee 


PIT 46. 

Diam. 59" x 51"; long axis E..-.W.; depth 23"; irregular oval 
shape, steeply sloping sides, bottom irregular ireptad ned 
hollow 21" diam. and 7''. depth in base). 

Contained a uniform filling of darkened earth on 441. fragments 


of pottery, pot-boilers, burnt stones, charcoal and smll frag- 
ments of burnt bones and teeth of ox in quantity. 


NOTES. 

1. The dokentia ceiaz pit-forms hate been abtained ce the paper 
on Little oodbury (S sersu,1940,49). It will be noted that, FORM 
D (truncated cone), FORM E (bee-hive shaped) and FORM F (Barrel 
shaped) are Bay opie nked at. : Pcarkomeper although ee part ee they 
amounted to over 25% of the Little wananaey pits. 
2) It should be noted that fiauves fon the depths. of hen pits 
were unobtainable; but photographs reveal thar several of these 
were shallow, and it is unlikely that the proportions expreseea 
in the table of Sao arma would be seriously affected Rs 8 
omissions. | 
2 ae ane cobbled pels about 18" apart were found in 1953 resting 
on the boulder clay and consisting of small glacial Rea A Cree 
several split by fire, but otherwise no signs of fire poretaeaene 
wad occupational debris was absent ; | (ts 
A, Only two eA a supporting holes were found by Mr. 

Simpson and these were numbered as 'pits! (Nos. 15 & 39) in the 
if plan ("heeler, 1931, Fig 15) anda good photograph of one exists 


(ibid, Tig. 11). 
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SP (The similarity in sive and form of the 1953 pits (Nos. 43 - 
46) with many of the hearth-pits discovered at the Anglian site 
of Crossgates since 1954 (Rutter and Duke, 1958, Figs. 7 & 8) 
has been observed. However, the Crossgates pits contained one 
or more layers of hearth-stones and were inserted in sand and 


gravel. 
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